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Respectfully Addressed to the President, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 


SeveraL abolition editors have ad- 
dressed letters to you, containing se- 
vere and, as I think, sometimes unjust 
criticisms upon your administration, and 
they were neither locked up in prison 
nor molested in their business. I speak 
of this, not with complaint, but with 
pleasure. Though I hold no sympathy 
with the disorganizing and destructive 
opinions of the abolitionists, yet for 
their sake, for my country’s sake, and 
for your sake, I am glad that they have 
been allowed the right of criticising 
and censuring your public acts to their 
hearts’ content. Only weak or bad 
men shrink from a full and free discuss- 
ion of their acts. You have been called 
“honest.” If you are so, you will thank 
me for calling your attention to certain 
fundamental principles of government 
held sacred by our fathers, which a 
large portion of the American people 
lost sight of at the beginning of your 
administration. I shall be able to show 


that the wise and patriotic founders of 
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our Government meant to establish a 
system in which a collision of arms 
could never occur between the Federal 
and State authorities. The proposition 
to use Federal force against a delin- 
quent State came twice, and but twice, 
before the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, and each time it was promptly 
and decidedly negatived. On the 29th 
of May, 1787, soon after the assembling 
of the wise and patriotic body which 
formed our Federal Constitution, Gov. 
Randolph presented a series of resolu- 
tions intended to be the basis of the 
Constitution. The sixth resolution of 
this series authorized the General Gov- 
ernment “to call forth the force of the 
Union against any member of the Union 
failing to fulfil its duty under the ar- 
ticles thereof.” This proposition was 
dismissed from the consideration of the 
delegates sine die, there not being 
found a single voice nor a single vote 
in its favor in the Convention. In just 
ice to Gov. Randolph, I will quote a 
passage from his letter to the Constitu- 
tional Convention of Virginia, dated 
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Oct. 10th, 1787, four months after he 
had offered his draft of a Constitution 
in the Federal Convention : 

“But althongh coercion is an indispensable ingre- 
dient, it oaght not to be directed against a State as 
a State; it being impossible to attempt it, except by 
blockading the trade of the delinquent, or carrying 
war into its bowels. But how shall we speak of the 
intrusion of troops? Shall we arm citizens against 
citizens, and habituate them to shed kindred blood? 
Shall we risk the infliction of wounds which will 
generate a rancour never to be subdued? Would 
there be no room to fear that an army, accustomed 
to fight for the establishment of authority, woul! sa- 
lute an emperor of their own? Let as not bring 
these things into jeopardy. Let us rather substitute 
the same powers by which individuals are compelled 
to contribute to the government of their own + tates.” 

From this it would seem that, in his 
resolution in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, Gov. Randolph meant a coercion 
of Jaw rather than of @rms, when he 
spoke of “the force of the Union.” And. 
it is a remarkable fact, that during the 
whole session ef the Constitutional Con- 
vention, the idea of using Federal force 
against a State, in any event, was never 
but once more raised, and that was in 
the draft of a Constitution offered by 
Mr. Patterson, of New Jersey, in the 
following words: 

“ And if any State, or body of men in any State, 
shall oppose or prevent the carrying inte execution 
etch acts, the Federal Executive shall be authorized 
w call forth the powers of the coniederated States, 
er as much thereof as shall be necessary to enforce 

nd compel an obedience to such acts.” 

In this instance the whole matter was 
referred to a committee, which rejected 
the proposition, and the subject was 
never brought before the Convention 
again. Thus it is certain that the great 
and good men who formed our Consti- 
tution, refused to give the Federal Gov. 
ernment power to use iorce against a 
State under any circumstances. ‘They 
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gave reasons for this refusal. Mr. Madi 
son said: 


“The more he reflected on the use of force, the 
more he doubted the practicability, justice and the 
efficacy of it, when applied to people collectively and 
not individually. A Union of States containing such 
an ingredient seemed to provide for its own destruc- 
tion. The use of force against a State would look 
more like a declaration of war than an infliction of 
punishment, and would probably be considered, by 
the party attacked, as a dissolution of all previous 
compacts by which it might be bound. He hoped 
that such a system might be framed as might render 
this resource unnecessary, and moved that the clause 
be postponed. This motion was agreed to sem. 
eon.” 


Alexander Hamilton said: 


“But how can this force be exerted on the States 
collectively against State authority? It is impossi- 
ble. It amounts to a war between the parties. For- 
eign powers, also, will not be idle spectators. They 
will interpose, the «onfusion will increase, and a dis- 
solution of the Union will ensue” 


On another occasion, Mr. Hamilton 
used the following emphatic words 


against the idea of giving the Federal 
Government power to use force against 
the legislative action of a State: 


‘To coerce the States is one of the maddest pro- 
jects that was ever devised. A failure of compliance 
will never be confined to a single State. This being 
the case, can we suppose it wise to hazard a civil 
war? It would be a nation at war with itself. Can 
any reasonable man be well disposed towards a Gov- 
ernment which makes war and carnage the only 
means of supporting itself?—a Government that can 
exist only by the sword? Every such war must in- 
volve the innocent with the guilty. This single con- 
sideration should be sufficient to dispose every peace 
able citizen against such a Government.” 


Mr. Madison used the following still 
more decided words in the Convention: 

“ Any government for the United States, formed on 
the supposed practicability of using force against 
even the unconstitutional proceedings of the States, 
would prove visionary and fallacious ” 

Mr. Mason, one of the ablest members 
of the Convention, put his protest on 
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record, against the idea of Federal co- 


ercion, in these words re 


“What! would you use military force to compel 
the observance of a social compact? It is destruct- 
ive to the rights of the people. Do you expect the 
militia will do it, or do you mean a standing army?” 


Luther Martin, in urging the dangers 
of allowing the Federal Government the 
right to use a military Yorce against 
States, said: 


— 


“When a Government wishes to derive its citi- 
zens of freedom and reduce them to slavery, it gen- 
erally makes use of an army for that purpose, and 
leaves the militia in a situation as contemptible as 
possible, lest they might oppose its arbitrary designs. 
in this system, we give the General Government ev- 
ery provision it could wish for, and even invite it to 
subvert the liberties of the States and their citizens.” 


Such were the sentiments of the pa- 
triotic founders of this Government and 
the authors of our Constitution. It is 
vertain that they refused to give the 


Federal Government any constitutional 
power to use an army against States 


under any plea whatever. Whatever 
force was allowed to the General Gov- 
ernment was intended not to operate 
against States as such, but only against 
individuals. The record is clear on this 
point. These were the doctrines not 
merely of individual members of the 
Convention—they were the sentiments 
of an overwhelming majority of the 
Conveution, and every proposition to 
coerce-States with military power was, 
as I have shown, promptly voted down. 
Judge Elsworth, member of the Con- 
vention from Connecticut, while ex- 
plaining the nature of the Federal Con- 
stitution he had helped to form, to the 
Convention of his own State, said : 

“We see how necessary fora Union isa coercive 


principle. No man pretends the contrary; we all see 
and feel this necessity. The only question is, shall it 


be a coercion of law ora coercion of arms? There 
isno other possible alternative. Where will those 
who oppose a coercion of law come out? Where 
will they end? A necessary consequence of their 
principles is a war of the States, one against the 
other. I am for a coercion by law—that cvercion 
which acts only upon delinquent individuals. This 
Constitution does not attempt to coerce sovereign 
bodies —States in their political capacities; no coer- 
cion is applicable to such bodies, but that of an un- 
armed force; if we should attempt to execute the 
laws of the Union by sending an armed force against 
a delinquent State, it would involve the good and the 
bad, the innocent and guilty, in the same calamity.” 
Against this idea it was urged, by a 
party largely in the minority, that with- 
out power to use arms against a delin- 
quent State, the Federal Government 
would be too weak for the purposes of 
government. To this the majority re- 
plied, that the Union, being a voluntary 
act on the part of the States which 
formed it, did not admit of the involun- 
tary principle of government without a 
violation of its very nature and objects. 
It was furthermore truly said, that, 
if the Constitution gave the General 
Government power to use arms against 
the States in any event, it would be in- 
dignantly rejected by every State, and 
thus there would be an end of the Union 
at once. In fact it was seen that the 
coercive principle, as applied to States, 
would about totally change the very na- 
ture of the Government on which the 
Union was established. Gen. Washing= 
ton, in a letter to Mr. Hamilton, dated 
August 26, 1792, said: ‘Without mu- 
tual forbearance and. yielding on all 
sides, I do not see how the reins of 
Government are to be managed, or how 
the Uyion of the States can much longer 
be preserved.” And, in his farewell 
address, President Jackson said: 


“But the Constitution cannot be maintained nor 
the Union preserved, in opposition to public feeling, 
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by the mere exertion of the coercive powers of the 
Government. The foundations must be laid in the 
affections of the people—in the security it gives to 
life, liberty and property in every quarter of the 
country—and in the fraternal attachments which the 
eitizens of the several States bear to one another, as 
members of one political family.” 


Such is the nature of our Government 
that it does not admit of the coercive 
principle against States as such. The 
Federal force may march to assist a 
State in quelling a rebellion or an in- 
surrection within its borders, whenever 
the State authorities inake the demand 
for assistance. In this case, the United 
States force is sent not to oppose, but to 
assist the State authorities. This was 
the case when the United States force 
assisted in putting down the Shay re- 
bellion in Massachusetts, the Whiskey 
rebellion in Pennsylvania, and the Dorr 
rebellion in Rhode Island. While the 
framers of the Constitution refused to 
clothe the Federal Government with any 
power to make war upon a State, they 
were careful to make it its duty to as- 
sist the State authorities in suppressing 
insurrections within their jurisdiction, 
if duly ealled upon. Beyond this the 
General Government cannot go without 
violating the Constitution. In 1833, 
while discussing the proposition to 
march a military force against the State 

South Carolina, Daniel Webster said : 


“Sir, for one I protest in advance against such 
remedies as I have heard hinted. The administration 
itse]f keeps a profound silence, but its friends have 
spoken for it. We are told, sir, that the President 
will immediately employ the military force, and at 


once blockade Charleston! A military remedy—a 
remedy by direct military operation, has thus been 
suggested, and nothing else has been suggested, as the 
intended means of preserving the Union. Sir, there 
is no little reasen to think that this suggestion is 
true. We cannct be altogether unmin‘iful of the 
past, and therefore we cannot be altogether unappre- 


hensive for the fature. For one, I rtise my voice be- 
forehand agaigst the anauthorize, employment of 
military poutnm inst superseding the authority o 
the laws by an armed force, under pretence of putting 
down nullification. The President has no authority 
to blockade Charleston. The President has no an- 
thority to employ military force, till he shall be duly 
required so to do by Jaw, and by the civil authorities. 
His duty is to cause the laws to be executed. His 
duty is to support the civil authority. His duty is, if 
the laws be resisted, to employ the military force of 
the country, if ygcessary, for their support and exe- 
ly in compliance with law, 
the tribunals. With a consti- 
tutional and @fficient head of the Government—with 
an administration really and truly in favor of the 
Constitution, the country can grapple with nullifica- 
tion. By the force of reason; by the progress of en 
lightened opinion; by the nataral, genuine patriot- 
ism of the country, and by the steady and well-sus- 
tained operations of law, the progress of disorgani- 
zation may be successfully checked, and the Union 
maintained ” 


Opinions even stronger in opposition 
to the right of Federal coercion against 
the legislative acts of States, were ex- 
pressed by Mr. Seward at the begin- 
ning of the present administrations In 
an Official letter of instruction addressed 
to Mr. Judd, Minister to Prussia, dated 
Washington, March 22d, 1861, he says: 


“Yon are well aware of what you will find Euro- 
peans unable to understend, namely: that owing to 
the very peculiar structure of our Government, and 
the equally singular character and habits of the 
American people, this Government not only wisely 
but necessarily hesitates to resort to coercion and 
compulsion to secure a return of the disaffected por- 
tion of the people to their customary allegiance. 
The Union was formed upon popular consent, and 
must always practically stand on the same basis.” 


Yes, sir, “must always practically 
stand upon the same basis.” When 
you attempted to change thir oluntary 
basis for one of coercion anc war, you 
began a revolution more fatal to both 
the spirit and form of our Government 
than mere secessionism—bad as it is— 
could ever be. In his official letter to 
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Mr Adams, om Minister to England, 
dated at Washington, April 10th, 1861, 
Mr. Seward said 


“ He (the President) believes, nevertheless, that the 
¢itizens of those States, as well as the citizens of the 
other States, are too intelligent, considerate and wise 
to follow the leaders to that disastrous end (seees 
sion). For these reasons, he would not be disposed 
to reject a cardinal dogma of theirs, namely, that the 
Federal Government could not reduce the seceding 
States to obedi by t, even though he were 
disposed to question that proposition. But, in facts 
the President willingly accepts it as true. Only an 
imperial or despotic Government could subjugate 
tkorougbly disaffected and insurrectionary members 
of the “tate. This Federal Republic system of ours 
is, of all forms of Government, the very one wujch is 
most unfitted for such a labor. Happily, however, 
this is only an imaginary defect. The system has 
within itself adequate peaceful, conservative and re- 
cuperative forces. Firmness on the part of the Gov- 
ernment in maintaining and preserving the public in- 
stitutions and property, and in executing the laws, 
where authority can be exercised without waging 
war, combined with such measures of justice, moder 
ation and forbearance as will disarm reasoning op- 
position, will be sufficient to secure the public safety, 
until returning reflection, concurring with the fearful 
experience of social evils, the inevitable fruits of 
faction, shall bring the recusant members cheerfully 
back into the family which, after all, must prove 
their best and happiest, as it undeniably is their 
most natural home. The Constitution of the United 
States provides for that return by authorizing Con- 
gress, on application to be made by a certain major- 
ity of the States, to assemble a naticnal convention, 
in which the organic law can, if it be needful, be re- 
vised, 80 as to remove all real obstacles to a reunion, 
80 suitable to the habits of the people, and so emi- 
nently conducive to the common safety and welfare. 

Keeping that remedy steadily in view, the Presi 
dent, on the one hand, will not suffer the Federal 
authority to fall into abeyance, nor will he, on the 
other, aggravate existing evils by attempts at coer- 
cion, which must assume the form of direct wat 
against any of the revolutionary States.” 





Sir, had your administration patiently 
adhered to the wise doctrines announced 
in the above words of your Secretary, 
you would not only have ‘stood by the 
Constitution which you took an oath to 
defend, but you would have saved your 


country from an inundation of blood 
which has made it the horror of man- 
kind. Oh! that you had listened to the 
warning words of the lamented Doug- 
las, when he thundered into the ears of 
that besotted .Senate—* War is dis- 
union—final and eternal separation !” 
Was it not more than disunion? Was 
it not an overthrowing of the constitu- 
tional foundations of our Government? 
Which State would have ratified the 
Constitution, could it have entered into 
the imagination of any one to believe 
that the Federal Government could ever 
be guilty of such monstrous assump- 
tions of power, as to wage a war of 
“conquest,” “subjugation,” and “ ex- 
termination” upon the States. A war 
which the Secretary of. State, in 1861, 
affirmed the President admitted he had 
no right to make, and which he then 
declared would be a violation of the 
fundamental principles of our Govern- 
ment. The Constitution makes it the 
duty of the President “to take care 
that the laws-be faithfully executed.”— 
On this Chief Justice Story says: 


“But\we are not to understand that this clause 
confers on the President any new and substantial 
power to cause the laws to be faithfully executed, by 
meaus which he shall see fit to adopt, although not 
prescribed by the Constitution or by the acts of Con- 
gress. That would be to clothe him with an abso- 
lute, despotic power over the lives, the property and 
the rights of the whole people. A tyrranical Presi 
dent might, under a pretence of this sort, punish for 
a crime, without any trial by jury, or usurp the func 
tions of other departments of the Government. The 
true interpretation of the clause is, that the Presi 
dent is to use all such means as thé Constitution and 
laws have placed at his disposal to enforce the due . 
execution of the laws. As, for example, if crimes - 
are committed, he is to direct a prosecution by the ; 
proper public officers... . but he cannot employ the } 
public force, or make war, to accomplish the par. 
pose.” 
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It is proper to remark, that the great 
Judge who wrote the above comments 
was himself a Federalist of the strictest 
sort, and never had any affiliation with 
the Democratic party. His words sim- 
ply amount to this: That the President 
has no right to punish crimes, or to at- 
tempt to enforce the laws, by unconsti- 
tutional or illegal means. No right 
even to attempt to suppress a rebellion 
against the laws by breaking the laws 
himself. A President has no more 
right to go beyond the laws in punish- 
ing criminals, than the criminals have 
to do the same thing in committing 
their wrongs. Whatever a man’s wrong 
deed may be, he must be punished ac- 
cording to law, and only according to 
law. The Constitution must be the 
President’s guide in dealing with rebel- 
lion; if he allows himself to be pushed 
outside of that, does he not become a 
rebel too? There is no necessity bind- 
ing him but the Constitution and the 
laws. If he attempts more he is an 
unnecessary usurper and tyrant. This 
fact was well stated in the Senate of 
the United States, about two years ago, 
by Mr. Trumbull, iw the following 
words °* 


“ Necessity is the plea of tyrants, and it our Con- 
stitation ceases to operate the moment a person 
charged with its observance thinks there is a neces- 
sity to violate it, it is of little value. . We are 
fighting to maintain the Constitution, and it especi- 
ally becomes us, in appealing to the people to come 
to its rescue, not to violate it ourselves. How are we 
better than the rebels, if both alike set at nought the 
Corstitation?”’ 


_ Av about the same time, Senator Hale 
said: 


“T declare upon my responsibility as a Benator, 
that the liberties of this country are in greater dan- 
ger to-day from the corruptions, and from the profli- 


gacy practiced in the various departments of the 
Government. than they are from the enemy in the 
open field.” 


Sir, what Senator Hale then said, a 
majority of the people of the Northern 
States believe to-day. They believe 
that the men whose counsels are guid- 
ing you are not saving the Union, and 
that they do not wish to save it. They 
believe that when the Chairman of your 
Committee of Ways and Means (Mr. 
Stevens) said, “The Union never shall, 
with my consent, be restored under the 
Constitution as it is,” he spoke for your 
administration. They believe that in 
suspending the Constitution, and in 
transcending the laws of your country, 
you have broken your oath of office.— 
They believe that there is a fixed plan 
and determination at Washington to 


. destroy the very form of our Govern- 


ment, and to substitute a centralized 
despotism in its place. They believe 
this as honestly and as firmly as they 
believe that God is the Author of their 
existence. Sir, this belief is a far more 
dangerous thing to you than all the 
machinations and soldiers of Jeff. Da- 
vis. If you are not utterly lost in fool- 
ishness—buried out of sight and hear- 
ing of reason in the mountains of delu- 
sion with which they have surrounded 
you—you will immediately take some 
course to correct this belief. Imprison- 
ing men for honestly discussing your 
public acts will not do it. That only 
confirms the public mind in the bad 
opinion it has formed of your adminis- 
tration. That only convinces them that 
you are ready to trample the laws and 
the rights of the citizens together under 
your feet. If you are conscious, sir, of 
being in the right, you need not im- 
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prison those who criticise you—you can 
answer them. This was the way of the 
great usurper of Rome, even after he 
had established the Empire upon the 
ruins of the Republic. Cesar was too 
wise a man to strike down the personal 
liberty of the Roman people in the very 
beginning of his dictatorial reign.— 
With so great a mind as Cesar pos- 
sessed usurpation was a science. He 
knew that to strike at the personal lib- 
erty of the people would arouse their 
fears, and cause them to strike back. 
Hence he allowed the largest liberty of 
speaking and writing. Instead of im- 
prisoning those who assailed his deeds, 
he replied to them Thus, when Cicero 
published his Cato, which was meant to 
disparage Czsar, he met it with the 
Anti-Cato. But you, sir, have impris- 


oned mén for being suspected of think- 
ing, or having sympathies adverse to 


your administration! It betrays an ig- 
norance of history and of human na- 
ture to suppose that such deeds should 
not fill the public mind full of a perva- 
ding distrust and hatred of the admin- 
istration. To detest and denounce snch 
violations of the constitutional and sta- 
tute laws of the confederation implies 
no sympathy with rebellion or seces- 
sion. It is rather an evidence of pa- 
triotism, and of virtuous respect for the 
laws of the land. This people have 
been taught to regard with suspicion 
and alarm all such acts as the leading 
measures of your administration. The 
following words of John Adams, ut- 
tered in 1775, express the general habit 
and feeling of the American people: 
“Nip the shoots of arbitrary power in the bud’ is 


the only maxim which can ever preserve the liberties 
of any people. When the people give way, their de- 


eeivers, betrayers and destroyers press upon them so 
fast that there is no resisting afterwards. The na- 
ture of the encroachment is to grow every day more 
encroaching ; like a cancer, it eats faste- and foster 
eve:y hour” 


This sentiment sits in every good 
man’s heart in our country. It occupies 
him as the mind does his body. It is 
the political soul of the Republic. Sir, 
believe not that you can, with safety, 
run counter to this sentiment a single 
hour after the people discover the dan- 
ger that threatens them. If once they 
are aroused, they will sweep you away 
like chaff before a whirlwind. Be not 
deluded any further by the iniquitous 
instructions of the last Congress. You 
must know that its acts are not laws, 
because they violate the Constitution 
and the organic law of the land. That 
Congress has attempted to subvert the 
Republic, by clothing the executive with 
dictatorial and despotic powers. If 
their acts were law, there is an end of 
the Republic—an end a thousand times 
more destructive to liberty on this con- 
tinent than successful secession would 
be. Forsecession would merely despoil 
us of a portion of territory, while the 
other would strike down the whole tem- 
ple of constitution and laws with a sin- 
gle blow. Be warned that these bad 
men are leading you to destruction. 
They have caused you to lose the confi- 
dence of the people. Even the army, 
as you must know, doubts your patriot- 
ism. If you do not know it, the people 
do. The whole land is full of letters 
from soldiers in the field, which, if you 
could only read them, would show you 
that—should you be mad enough to at- 
tempt to exercise all the illegal powers 
with which a Congress of traitors would 
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clothe you—you are lost. The sons, and 
brothers, and kindred, and friends of 
those who are determined that the State 
governments shall not be annihilated by 
act of Congress or by Federal despo- 
tism, are in the army, and be assured 
that all will have but one heart and one 
hand, if the crusade against white men 
and against constitutional liberty and 
law is any further pushed. If, disre- 
garding the counsels of the fanatical 
traitors, you fall back within the limits 
of the Constitution and the laws, there 
is no doubt that you may yet receive 
the hearty co-operation and support of 
the. people, in every measure which tiie 
Constitution allows you toemploy. The 
Government belongs to the people of the 
States, and it will be their pleasure, as 
it is their duty, to support it in every 
just and legal claim. But a majority of 
the loyal people of the country now be- 


lieve that you are secking to destroy 
that Government, and to fix one of des- 


potic power inits place. If they mis- 
judge you, it is the easiest thing to un- 
deceive them. But if they do not mis- 
judge you, it were better for you that 
you had never been born. Sir, the 
States are not to be swallowed up ina 
centralized despotism. They are not to 
be swept away—their constitutions, 
their judiciary and institutions annihi- 
lated by act of Congress or by execu- 
tive usurpation! Be sure they will not 
be! The people are just as much bound 
to stand by their own State Govern- 
ments as they are to support the Fed- 
eral Government, and more, because the 
States are the original source of all the 
powers conferred on the Fedetal Gov- 
ernment, and should that fail, through 
weakness or through despotic and trai- 


torous design, the State governments 
are the only protection to the lives, lib- 
erty and property of the people. The 
foundations of social order would sur- 
vive even if the Federal Government 
fall, but not if the State governments 
fall. Crush them, and the whole inter- 
nal machinery of social order perishes. 
Tn the Constitutional Convention, Luther 
Martin said. 

“What is the Government now forming—over 
States or over persons? As to the latter, their rights 
cannot be the object of a General Government. 
These are already secured ty their guardians, the 
State governments. The General Government is 
therefore intended only to protect and guard the 
rights of the States, as States. The basis of all 
ancient and medern confederacies is the freedom and 
the independency of the States composing it.” 

Even Mr. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, 
one of the strongest advocates of a 
strong National Government, said: 

“No liberty can be obtained without the State 
governments. On this question depends the essential 
rights of tie General Government and of the peopie.’ 

£0 Judge Ellsworth, of Connecticut, 
speaking in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion on the same subject, said : 

“TI may be asked by my honorable friend from Mas- 
sachusetts, (Mr. King,) whether, by entering into a 
National Government, I will not equally participate 
in national security? I confess I should; but I want 
domestic happiness, us well as general security. A 
General Government will never graut me this, s it 
cannot know my wants or relieve my distress. My 
State is only as one out of thirteen. Can they, the 
General Government, gratify my wishes? My bappi- 
ness depends as much on my State government, as a 


new born infant depends upon its mother for nourish- 
ment.” 


This scheme of the abolition traitors 
of Congress to override and destroy the 
States, will surely end in the ruin and 
destruction of all who attempt to exe- 
cute their revolutionary acts. The State 
executjves, by their very oath of office, 
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are bound to resist them. Should they, 
through weakness or perjury, fail, the 
people will not fail. Woe to the Gov- 
ernor who suffers the Constitution and 
laws of his State to be violated by the 
edicts of a revolutionary Federal Con- 
gress! Every citizen whose liberty and 
rights are assailed, may appeal for pro- 
tection to the courts of his own State. 
The courts are bound to grant him the 
protection of the laws, which pledge 
him exemption from unlawful seizures 
and searches, and a speedy trial by 
jury. To execute the orders of the 
courts, the executive is bound, if neces- 
sary, to furnish a posse comitatus, even 
to the whole force of the State. With 
this process the Federal Government 
cannot interfere, without violating the 
Constitution and making war upon the 
State. To execute what you know to 
be an unlawful act of Congress, will 
you do that? If you do, my honest and 
earnest advice is that you look two ways 
at the same time, for our brave sons in 
the army were not enlisted to help an 
abolition Congress crush the laws of 
their own States, and murder their kin- 
dred at home! 

Ask you what you shall do: Why, 
sir, stand by the Constitution, and we 
will all stand by you. Whatever that 
allows the people will help you to main- 
tain. But you have signified that the 
Constitution is not equal to the crisis. 
Well, sir, even if that were so, it is not 
your business to mend or to transcend 
it. You have sworn to obey the Con- 
stitution as it is. You must—you will 
be held to that oath. But your aboli 
tion advisers say that the Constitution, 
as it is, makes the Federal Government 
a rope of sand, because it gives it no 
adequate power to deal with rebellion. 
The Constitution gives the Federal Gov- 


ernment power to deal with rebellion 
according to law, and the laws are 
meant to be in harmony with the prin- 
ciples on which a confederation of co- 
equal States was founded—but they are 
not, and cannot be, such powers as mon- 
archy or despotism claims to exercise 
over its subjects. We have seen that 
the Constitutional Convention refused 
to clothe the Federal Government with 
authority to use the army against the 
government of a State, because it held: 

Ist. That such powers were incom- 
patible with the nature of the Govern- 
ment which they were forming. 

2d. It was seen that the attempt to 
exercise such powers would, in the lan- 
guage of Alexander Hamilton, bring 
“a nation at war with itself, and would 
end in the destruction of the Union.” 

3d. It was known that, if the Federal 
Government were clothed with such 
powers, the Constitution would not be 
adopted by a single State. 

Instead of the withholding of these 
powers from the Federal Government 
being an element of weakness, it was 
really an element of strength. To at- 
tempt to mix the despotic with the vol- 
untary system of government would 
have brought the whole fabric to an 
end, even before it was fully organized. 
The system that was established proved 
to be strong and perfect, as long as one 
section respected the rights and insti- 
tutions of the other.’ It was not a rope 
of sand, while all the parties to it faith. 
fully adhered to the principles on which 
it was founded. Any Government will 
prove a rope of sand if its constitutional 
foundations are knocked away, As 
long as the Federal Government keeps 
within its constitntional limits, there is 
hope that wandering States may be 
brought back to own their allegiance; 
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but the Federal Government, once cut 
loose from its constitutional moorings, 
ceases to be a legal power at all, and 
there is no longer anything left for wan- 
dering States to return to. Nothing, 
but a boiling, seething pit of blood, 
anarchy and despotism ! 

No man can read the debates of the 
Constitutional Convention, in connec- 
tion with the other eminent authorities 
quoted in this article, without feeling 
that this war is alike violative of the 
Constitution and of the fundamental 
principles of the Government. But who 
is to blame for this terrible, this bloody 
crime? Not you alone, sir—perhaps 
not you chiefly—for the letter of Mr. 
Seward to Mr. Adams, quoted in this 
article, is proof that when you came to 
Washington, you admitted that the fed- 
eral executive had no power to make 
such a war—but the people themselves, 
deluded, bewildered, hounded on by 
corrupt leaders, demanded it. They 
were mad. Reason was lost in a can- 
nibal cry for blood. You were borne 
away on the whirling tide, when you 
should have firmly adhered to the pol- 
icy enunciated in your inaugural.— 
When the people, maddened by fanati- 
cal and traitorous leaders, demanded 
war, you should have held up the Con- 
stitution to their notice, and thereby 
saved them from the madness of the 
demagogues and fanatics who were 
abusing their crédulity. Had you done 
so, you would have saved your country. 
But, unfortunately, now, when the peo- 
ple have come to their senses, and are 
no longer under the spell and delusion 
that enveloped them two years ago, you 
appear to be freshly possessed by the 
radical fiend, which threatens to devote 
all the people to the jaws of death.— 
There is not a man nor a woman—nota 


heart nor a home in all the land, left 
untouched by the general calamity 
which threatens to sweep all down into 
the gulf of ruin. The programme 
marked out for you by the late abomi- 
nable Congress will, if carried out, send 
the angel of death into every home in 
this land, and will hurl your name down 
to posterity execrated and covered all 
over with blood. No, sir, you will not 
escape history. Would toGod that you 
could impress this terrible truth upon 
the traitor congressmen who are urging 
you on in the paths of despotism and 
war. They will not escape history. 
And if they succeed in carrying the 
horrors of civil war over the Northern 
States, they will not escape the ven- 
geance that belongs to the histury of 
traitors and tyrants. When Danton was 
dragged off to the Bastile and the guil- 


“lotine, he snarled back at Robespierre 


that he should follow him. So he did, 
and that speedily. The heads of all 
who inaugurated that reign of terror 
rolled under the axe at last. That is 
the way of history. Will, then, our 
conspirators and mobocrates be warned 
in time? No, they will not. They are 
mad. Thecrust between their feet and 
a volcano is not thicker than a man’s 
finger-nail, and yet they march and 
strut about over the rolling fires be- 
neath, madly driving on a catastrophe 
which, if it do come, will engulf them 
among the first victims of the slaughter. 
That is history. History, all the way 
down from that of Haman, who was 
hanged on the gallows he prepared for 
another, to these deluded wretches, who 
are setting on mobs to commit violence 
upon the persons and property of those 
who are patriotically striving to rescue 
the Constitution from beneath their 
bloody feet. 
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And now, sir, I have addressed these 
considcrations to you, not because I am 
your enemy, but because I am a lover 
of my country. and would do all in my 
power to save it and you from dangers 
which are inevitable, unless wiser coun- 
sels prevail. 1 know that for daring to 
say these things my liberty will be 
threatened; but that will only add to 
the publicity and effect of what is here 
written. No man who knows me will 
doubt that the good of my country oc- 
cupies a first place in my heart. To a 


man of honor, no threats or imprison- 
ment have such terrors as the thought 
of abandoning the cause of truth and 
patriotism in the hour of trial and dan- 


be J 


ger. To be threatened, to be restrained 
of one’s liberty is mortifying enough, 
but not so mortifying as to know one’s 
self to be a coward. That is a shame 
which burns into a man’s very soul, and 
eats into his heart like a cancer. The 
land is,full of cowards, and hypocrites, 
and sycophants, who say you one thing 
when they mean another. The words I 
address to you are plain, but your own 
perception will tell you that they are 
honest. You will find in them no sym- 
pathy with rebellion, against the Con- 
stitution and laws of our country, wher- 
ever it may make its appearance— 
whether in the South or in the North. 








A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE XI™ ODE OF ANACREON 


THE women often tell me now, 
* Alas! Anacreon, on thy brow 


Old age has set its mark of care. 


Look in the glass—thy pate is bare !” 


Oh, no! my heart not old is grown ; 


I feel not that my locks are flown ; 


But this I know, if as you say, 


My youth has fallen quite away; . 
No time is left to mourn life’s pains— 
Ill make the most of what remains. 


Cc. CHAUNCEY BURA. 
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Tue financial situation of the federal 
government is such as to inspire every 
patriot with gloom, and every holder of 
property with despair. The expendi- 
tures of the government have reached 
a scale which, it has become apparent, 
is very far in advance of the abjlity of 
the country to meet. The fact that 
these expenditures, being based not on 
the value of productive labor as meas- 
ured in the common standard of civil- 
ized nations, but on a variable paper 
medium—which is insidiously mortga- 
ging every man’s house or farm for five 
dollars, where the value of one only is 
obtained, by the government—ensures, 
past any hope of escape, national bank- 
ruptcy and individual ruin. It is to be 
understood that the sums appropriated 
by Congress, without providing any 


means to meet them, are, very far in ad- - 


vance of the whole amount of federal 
expenditures from the formation of the 
government. A few figures will show 
this. In 1790, when the government 
was formed, the population was 3,929,- 
827 of all the then thirteen States. In 
1860 the number was 31,628,000 in 
thirty-four States—average number for 
the whole time, 7,700,000. The reve- 
nue and expenditure in that time, 1789 
to-1861, were as follows, per Mr. Chase’s 
official report ; 

Customs revenue... ...cccesseeeee+-91,575,152,579.92 
Land, &. “ 271,123,283.56 


.. «.$1,846,275,963.48 
1,453,790,786.00 
The excess of revenue, $392,485,077.- 


48, was applicd to debt, interest and 
B+ 


Total revenue 
Expenses 1789 to 1861, 71 years 


principal. This was the whole expend- 
iture in seventy-one years of the most 
enterprising people in the world. Let 
us now sce the appropriations of the 
XXXVIIth Congress : 

At extra session, July, 1861...... $264,000,000 


Atlong “ eeccessoee 913,000,000 
Atshort “ to March 4, 1863......1,100,000,000 


Total for 3 years f $2,277,00 ,006 
“  for71 “* including four wars, 1,453,790,786 


Excess of three years $823,209,214 


The existing debt is $1,000,000,000, 
and will be increased $1,000,000,000 
more to meet these appropriatious, 
which must, in their turn, be increased 
to meet the depreciation of the cur- 
rency. To meet these proposed expen- 
ditures Congress has provided no means 
whatever. The customs revenues are 
indeed in operation, but at a rate far 
short of the estimates of the Secretary. 
The internal taxes, with all their expen- 
sive machinery and vexatious. interfer- 
ence with the individual occupations, 
are unproductive. The Commissioner 
reported his receipts for five months, to 
Jan. 31, 1863, for all the States, at $9,- 
000,000, or three days’ expenditure.— 
The whole revenue will not meet the 
ordinary expenses of the government, 
thus throwing the whole war expendi- 
ture of the government upon its ability 
to borrow, and the amounts authorized 
and partly issued are as follows: 

Legal tender, two old emissions........ $300,000,000 

as “ Act of Feb..... e-eeseees 100,000,000 
Act of March........2-.. 50,000,000 


“ — bearing interest in paper.. 400,000,000 
seeee 50,000,000 


“ “ 


Total increase in paper money.......$900,000,000 
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Bank Act, paper money.,..........++- $300,000,000 
® 1 year certificates, interest in gold, 
$150,000,000 
30 days’ « 
ited in gold 
20 year bonds, now out, in 
575,000,000 


30 year bonds, in gold 
5-20 year bonds, in gold.... 500,000,000 


1,325,000.000 


Total debt, issued and authorized. . .$2,525,000,000 


* These issues are unlimited by law—the amounts 
given are those outstanding. 


This sum, to be obtained in three 
years, exceeds by ten per cent. all the 
money raised by the government, for 
all purposes, in the whole seventy-one 
years of its existence prior’to the war, 
and equal to the whole available prop- 
erty of the country in the hands of the 
people. The authority to raise the sum 
is placed in the hands of the Secretary, 
Mr. Chase, a lawyer of Cincinnati, known 
locally mostly as a speculator in wild 
lands, tenement houses and mortgaged 
lots, to use and negotiate at his sole 
will and pleasure. He is not only un- 
der no restraint whatever in relation to 
the terms he may make, but is not re- 
quired to give any account of his trans- 
actions. He may manufacture the pa- 
per, in his newly fitted up room for that 
purpose in the Treasury department, 
and emit it, without stint or control, for 
any purpose whatever. He may nego- 
tiate bonds to any extent, privately or 
publicly, at any price, rendering no ac- 
count. The outgoing Congress have 
not required him to report to the new 
Congress any of his proceedings.— 
Thus, by means of legal tender pay- 
ments, he may raise the paper value of 
all commodities to fabulous prices, o1 


he may, by the use of the bonds at un- 
limited rates, come into the market and 
sink values to a point which will ruin 
half the existing banks, capitalists and 
merchants. By means of the bank law, 
which enables him to authorize $309,- 
000,000 of national currency, ard de- 
posit the public money with the banks 
without security, he has a patronage 
which will draw to his support every 
unscrupulous adventurer in the country, 
in the hope of enjoying the government 
deposits. The responsible bankers and 
capitalists cannot accept the terms of 
the law, because they are not compat- 
ible with sound business principles.— 
They hold out inducements only to the 
irresponsible who have nothing to lose. 
All these measures were extorted from 
Congress under the full pressure of the 
government. Mr. Chase was present, 
day by day, in the legislative hall, using 
every means at the disposal of a des- 
potic government to wring these enor- 
mous powers from a reluctant Congress, 
and the long list of names of outgoing 
members, rejected by tne people, found 
in the list of new appointments, is an 
evidence of the rapidity with which 
power concentrates. 

The means of the department are, 
then, customs, internal taxes and the 
banking law, all of which are compara- 
tive failures from the start. The Sec- 
retary has then his limitless and irre- 
sponsible borrowing to depend upon, 
with which to reach the substance of 
the people. There is the power to is- 
sue $500,000,000 of six per cent. bonds, 
interest payable in gold, and to be re- 
deemed after five and within twenty 
years. There is the powcr to issue 
$300,000,000, six per cent. interest in 
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gold, redeemable in from ten to forty 
years, at the discretion of the Secretary. 
These may be sold at any price. The 
‘ bonds outstanding were bought by hold- 
ers, at par in gold, for a seven per cent. 
stock, to the extent of $300,000,000.— 
The owners of that stock are now about 
to be undersold at any price. As soon 
as Mr. Chase’s particular friends are in- 
formed that it is his intention to put 
bonds on the market, they will avail 
themselves of the early news to sell out 
first. Those that hold six per cent. 
twenty year bonds at 99, will not wait 
for Mr. Chase to offer them at 90, 80, 70 
or 60, in order to get money, or take 
the chance of being undersold through 
the private negotiations of Mr. Chase, 
but sell while they can. The result will 
be a panic, making it utterly impossi- 


ble for the department to negotiate any - 


loan. With the failure of the loan, the 
government credit comes to an end, not 
only for stocks, but for paper money 
also, and to talk of subsequent loans 
will only be to excite derision. It is 
hardly to be supposed that the Secretary 
will enter upon a course so suicidal.— 
The banks of New York alone, including 
the savings’ banks, hold $125,000,000 of 
government bonds, which would be sa- 
crificed, and they could not well extend 
their purchases to sustain the market. 
The remaining alternatives of the Sec- 
retary are the legal tender. These are 


as follows: 
Legal tender issued eesees+- 250,000,000 
“ “ authorized. 

authorized 6 per cent.... 400,000,000 
fractions 50,000,000 


“ 
“ o 


$90 ,000,000 
1 year certificates, six per cent......... 156,000,000 


Total legal tender 


30 day deposits, four per cent 100,000,000 


Debts due $250,000,000 
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Of the $200,000,000 legal tender au- 
thorized, $50,000,000 are held on hand 
to meet a demand for the $100,000,000 
four per cent. deposits—and the one- 
year certificates are fully due, payable 
in “ greenbacks.” Let us now observe 
the working of this. The banks have 
outstanding $200,000,000 of paper mon- 
ey redeemable in greenbacks. To meet 
them, the banks hold a large amount of 
the goverument paper. The banks of 
New York hold $20,310,000 of green- 
backs. They have deposited $38,190,- 
570 more at the ruling prices, and get 
four per cent. in gold interest, and pay- 
able in “ greenbacks,” making together 
$58,500,570 of greenbacks at the com- 
mand of the New York banks. -All the 
banks command nearly $150,000,000, on 
which they draw interest in gold, but 
which are available at any moment as 
legal tender to redeem their own notes. 
Mr. Chase now holds $400,000,000 of 
bonds, bearing six per cent. interest, in 
denominations as low as $10, to be either 
a legal tender themselves, or convert- 
ible into legal tender. These bonds 
will, if issued, become at once the basis 
of all bank issues, since the bank hold- 
ing them will be earning six per cent. 
interest, and be ready to meet its own 
notes at sight. There will be no longer 
any inducement to hold greenbacks, 
which will be pushed into circulation by 
the banks in favor of the interest-bearing 
notes, and by the government to pay its 
one-year certificates and its deposits, 
both of which draw interest in gold to 
the extent of $13,000,000 per annum, 
or $20,000,000 in legal tender. The 


whole amount of legal tender notes will 


then be $900,000,000, and, adding the 
bank circulation, $1,100,000,000. On 
this paper flood is about to float off the 
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possessions of all classes—the wages of 
laborers, the income of the capitalists, 
and the profits of the merchants. The 
amount of paper already out is $200,- 
000,000 bank paper and $300,000,000 
government paper, and this $500,000,- 
000 represents the same quantity that 
$300,000,000 of specie and specie-pay- 
ing bills represented one year ago; and 
when the whole $1, 100,000,000 shall have 
heen issued, it will still represent the 
same quantity of industrial products, 
and be worth twenty cents on the dol- 
lar. In other words, before the three 
years are out for which the above men- 
tioned $2,277,000,000 were appropriated 
gold will have risen to five hundred per 
cent. premium, or, which is the same 
thing, paper will be twenty cents on the 
dollar. It follows that the appropria- 
tion of the last year will fall short 
$2,000,000,000. Thus, if $1,100,000,000 


worth sixty cents per dollar is required, 
$3,300,000,000 will be needed for the 
same object when it is worth but twenty 


cents on the dollar. In illustration : the 
average price of wheat, corn and oats 
last year was 78 cts.; it is to-day 118 
cts., a rise of 40 cts. or 50 per cent., and 
the currency has depreciated 55 per 
cent. as compared with gold. Now, if 
the department had estimated for one 
million bushels of grain for the army at 
the price of last year, the estimate 
would have been $780,000; it has been 
compelled to pay, however, $1,180,000, 
or $400,000 more than the estimates, 
and that comes in as an “ extra allow- 
ance.” The estimates are now based 
on present prices, and with the outlay 
of the paper they will rise to 390 per 
cent. for grain—the estimate of $1,180,- 
20¢ will rise to $3,000,000. The other 


operations of the government are the 
same. Hence the expenditure will be 
nearer $5,000,000,000 than $2,277,000, 
000. The debt will be fully $3,000,000,- 
000, and payment will be out of the 
question. The whole operation repre- 
sents a forced loan from producers, be- 
cause capitalists will not lend the gov- 
ernment. The government gets possess- 
ion of industrial products and labor in 
return for paper, every issue of which 
depreciates in the hands of the holders, 
and the whole of which will ultimately 
come to nothing. There is no escaping 
the inevitable effect of inconvertibility. 
In the war of the revolution, $200,000,- 
000 were issued as a legal tender, and 
the refusal to receive them extinguished 
the debt. Washington was empowered 
to arrest and confine any person who 
refused to take continental money.— 
Those who did not take it at par in 
trade were denounced as public ene- 
mies, but these and all other regulations 
did not prevent the utter loss of the pa- 
per to the holders. Thus seamen, ar- 
rived from long voyages, were paid 
their hard earnings in the paper for 
which the labor of many months would 
not buy an apple. Some of these pa- 
raded the streets, plastered over with 
bills that represented thousands of dol- 
lars. In the last stages of paper, the 
depreciation is always rapid. A few 
months arrears of army pay involves 
confiscation of the sums due. 

On the other hand, were it possible 
to fund this large amount of money in 
a stock, in the manner which the Secre- 
tary proposes, the result would be still 
more disastrous to the working many. 
Thus a debt accumulated to $8,000,000,- 
000, for which the government had re- 
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ceived in reality only $2,000,000,000 
worth of property, on being funded in 
a six per cent. stock at twenty and forty 
years, would bear $480,000,009 and in- 
terest. The sum to be paid in twenty 
years would be: 

Pr‘ncipal €8,000,000,000 
Interest, twenty years.......0.ceeee.----- 9,600,006,000 


Total, in twenty years $17,600,000,000 


or $4,400 for every family in the whole 
country. The English people have paid 
in the last fifty years 7,000,000,000 in- 
terest on their public debt, which has 
not been materially diminished by the 
payment. The effect on the people has 
been to increase the proportion of pau- 
pers to the whole population at a fear- 
ful rate, and to amass immense weath 
in the hands of the few. The American 
people, should the principal of the debt 
be permanent, would in the next fifty 
years be required to pay $24,000,000,- 
000, or fifty per cent. more than the 
whole existing real and personal prop- 
erty North and South. The payment of 
such sums, or any approximation to 
them, is out of the question—yet this or 
repudiation is the only alternative of 
the course which the government has 
adopted. The last Congress did not re- 
sort directly to forced loans, except in 


the case of the Conscription Act, which 
compels military service, or the pay- 
ment of $300, on the part of all the 
males between the ages of twenty and 
thirty-five. This number, allowing for 
exempts, is not far from two millions; 
of these one-half may be able to pay— 
hence the forced loan thus exacted will 
reach $300,000,000 ; but the payment of 
this sum will diminish the revenue from 
taxes, since it will enforce economies on 
the part of the persons assessed, and 
approach to a direct impoverishment of 
the people.” Yet it will not in any per- 
manent manner affect favorably the gov- 
ernment finances. One million men, 
who have not the means of paying the 
sum required, but taken from product- 
ive industry, will be a more serious loss 


to the country, since production—al- 


ready greatly reduced—will be brought 
down to a point that will approximate 
exhaustion very rapidly. The govern- 
ment will absorb with paper money the 
existing wealth, at the same moment 
that it stops further production, The 
candle thus burned at both ends will 
soonexhaust. The people, shorn of ma- 
terial wealth, may plaster their walls 
with the useless engravings that repre- 
sent their once enviable prosperity. 





THE MEDIATION OF FRANCE IN THE UNITED STaTES. 


Since the beginning ot our unhappy 
strife, the European powers, justly alar- 
med at the deplorable consequences of 
our American civil war upon the inter- 
ests, as well as upon the destinies of 
the United States, whose prosperity 
was closely bound to that of the world, 
took some steps tending to check the 
catastrophe they foresaw. Among those 
nations, France was the first to come 
forward. No sooner was the Fall of 
Fort Sumpter known than she sent a 
note to Russell inquiring if, by a com- 
bination of some kind, it would not be 
possible to prevent the bursting forth 
of a conflict between the two sections 
of the Union. The note was favorably 
received by the English cabinet, and, a 
few days after, instructions were sent 
to M. Mercier and Lord Lyons, to the 
effect of ascertaining the dispositions 
of the Cabinet on that subject. Mr. 
Seward, who never loses an opportuni- 
ty to make a display of his rhetorical 
power, and to appear as the champion 
of American dignity and honor, wrote 
on that occasion to Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Dayton half a volume of endless in- 
structions and commentaries, which, 
instead of elevating us in the esteem 
of European governments, and giving 
a noble idea of our cause, was turned 
into ridicule by every statesman, and 
caused us to sink in the estimation of 
Europoan people. The summary of 
these instructions, which might have 
been expressed in a few lines, was, that 
the United States would consider as a 
declaration of war against the United 


States, any attempt on the part of a 
foreign pewer to interfere in our affairs. 


After a year of bloody fighting. in 
which, thanks to the blunders of our 
government, the fair fame of the Amie- 
rican army and of American states- 
manship, were seriously imperiled, the 
French government having arrived at 
the conclusion that the American war 
was without issue, made a new effort to 
stop it. On the 12th of June, 1862, Mr. 
Thouvenel writes a note to Mr. Mercier, 
stating that the hopelessness of the 
contest between the North and the 
South, makes it desirable that the 
American people should pursue a 
policy of conciliation. To this eifect, 
he authorizes Mr. Mercier, the ambassa- 
dor of France, to declare that if the 
administration deemed it desirable 10 
accept the good offices of the Frencu 
government, they would be eagerly and 
sincerely tendered, and with the con- 
viction of serving all interests. 


These friendly propositions having 
again been rejected, the imperial gov- 
ernment, indefatigable in its efforts, 
imagining that the joint action of three 
great European powers would have a 
moral influence which would cause the 
administration to adopt a policy of con- 
ciliation ang peace, invites Russian 
and England to come forward and to 
unite with her in a scheme of media- 
tion. This project of mediation cone 
sisted simply in the proposition of a 
six months’ armistice, during which, 
the belligerents would be left to them- 
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selves, with the privilege, if they chose, 
of calling on the mediating powers for 
the purpose of smoothing over difficulties 
and settling differences. Nothing more 
harmless than this proffered mediation ; 
some English papers even said that it 
was because Louis Napoleon’s offer did 
not go far enough, that it had been de- 
clined by England and Russia, What- 
ever may have been the secret motives 
of these two governments, they were 
both palliated and concealed by the de- 
claration they made, that in their esti- 
mation the time had not'yet come when 
such an offer might be successful; and 
thus ended the third attempt of France 
to restore peace in the United States. 

Every succeeding attempt to bring 
back the South into the Union by the 
force of. arms being attended with un- 
success and disgrace to our govern- 
ment, not to say with the ruin of our 


country’s prosperity and honor, Louis 
Napoleon, undisturbed by his unfruit- 
ful attempts at conciliation, resolved 
once more to make a direct and formal 


proposition to Mr. Lincoln. But, desi- 
rous of avoiding anything which might 
look like an untimely intermeddling in 
our affairs, or to which the jealous sus- 
ceptibilities of the American people 
might take exceptions, he takes good 
care to set aside any proposition which 
might be construed into an idea of me- 
diation or intervention; he contents 
himself by simply suggesting to the 
Federal government the propriety of a 
mere conference, (pour parlers) between 
Northern and Southern delegates, in 
which the basis of an agreement could 
be discussed. Besides, in order to se- 
cure the Federal government against 
the reproach of having yielded to ne- 


cessity, the imperial suggestions stipu. 
lated that these conferences may be 
held without having any immediate in- 
fluence upon the prosecution of the war, 
which will go on as usual. It is not 
useless to state here, that the prcevosi- 
tions of France were based upon pre- 
cedents taken from our own history, such 
as the negotiations of Paris during the 
war of Independence, and the confer- 
ences of Ghent ‘in our war with Eng- 
land, in 1813 and 1814. 

It was natural to suppose that propo- 
sitions of this kind, professing the 
greatest regard for the interests and 
susceptibilities of both parties, would 
have been met by the Federal govern 
ment with an adequate respect, and 
with as much solicitude for the suffer. 
ings of the old and new world, as were 
exhibited in the French communication 
itself. Unfortunately for the fame of 
the American name, and for the pros- 
perity and greatness of the American 
nation, Mr. Seward saw in them only 
an opporiunity for vindicating his past 
policy, a policy which had already 
brovght shame and humiliation upon 
this country, and he did so in such a 
manner as to associate his name with 
that of the great deceivers and charlatans 
whose history is linked with the decline 
and fall of ancient and modern nations. 

The policy of the French government 
was altogether humane and sincere. It 
could not deny the title of belligerants 
to a community which for the last 
eighteen months had victoriously main- 
tained its right to it, and.could not 
listen any longer to assertions of 
sovereignty, which have been con- 
tradicted, not only in the counsels 
of the Southern Confederacy, but on 
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more than twenty different battle-fields. 
The repeated assurances that this coun- 
try was a one and undivided republic, 
and that the Federal government would 
not assent to a disruption of the Union, 
could then have no influence upon the 
French cabinet, which, judging as eve- 
ry other European power, of the politi- 
cal and military progress of the Southern 
Confederacy upon facts and not upon 
words, would have done injustice to its 
judgment had it placed any confidence 
whatever in the information and asser- 
tions given by Mr. Seward. On the 
other hand, the French cabinet thought 
that if there was any hope of recon- 
ciliation between the two disaffected 
sections of the country, the only means 
to realize it was by friendly conferen- 
ces, if not by a suspension of hostility 
and that a reconstruction of the Union 
could never take place as long as the 
chances of a peace were left entirely to 
the arbitration of the sword. 

Mr. Seward overlooked every con- 
sideration which had actuated the 
French government in its proffered ad- 
vice. He starts upon the principle, 
that the North cannot entertain the idea 
of conference with the South, because 
it would be treating the rebellionas an 
established power and virtually recog- 
nize its existence. He declines, in 
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haughty and uncourteous language, 
the proposition of France. lis reply 
contains two errors. In the first place, 
the Federal government has violated 
that principle more than one hundred 
times since the beginning of the re- 
bellion, in the negotiation of cartels, in 
the exchange of prisoners, and in the 
decision of courts which assimilated 
privateers to prisoners of war ; in the 
second place, it was not a virtual re- 
cognition of the South, since the hos- 
tilities were not suspended. But Mr. 
Seward is not a stickler in matters of 
veracity ; he does not care much whe- 
ther his political maxims are based 
upon truth or falsehood, or whether his 
assertions are truthful or truthless.— 
The political course of geography he 
decides in support of the imaginary 
advantages he supposes the North has 
won in its struggle against the South, 
as well as the proposal he makes to the 
rebels to come and settle their differ- 
ences with the North in Congress, be- 
longs to the same system. They are 
part and portion of the edifice of 
quackery and fraud which the present 
administration has substituted to the 
policy of Washington and Jefferson, 
and will leave to the coming genera 
tions an enduring legacy of shame, 
suffering and woe, CL 
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Great Lincoln Picture Gallery. 

Through the politeness of several painters, 
men of remarkable genius, we have received a 
list of drawings and paintings, which are to be 
placed on exhibition at Washington immedi- 
ately after the 4th of March, 1865. They are 
as follows: 

No.1 A view of the Cave of Famine; a lean, 
ghastly figure placed as sentinel at the entrance. 
A graveyard in the distance with 400,000 
graves; at the right are 200,000 cripples, and 
on the left an uncountable throng of widows 
andorphans. A remarkable picture—dedicated 
to Abraham Lincoln. 

No. 2. Judas Iscariot in the act of betraying, 
a charcoal sketch—dedicated to E. Stanton, Esq. 
Secretary of War. . 

No. 3. St. Dustan relating his interview with 
the devil. A copy—dedicated to Major General 
Benjamin F. Butler. 

No. 4. A group of gamblers quarreling at all- 
fours. After the manner of Teniers—dedicated 


to the republican contractors. 

No. 5. Tom Thumb speaking through a tram- 
pet, with the intention to pass himself off for 
the Belgian Giant—dedicated to several Major 
Generals. 


No. 6. A miser cutting up a naval flag, and 
converting it into money-bags—dedicated to 
Gideon G. Welles and his brother-in-law, Mor- 
gan. 

No. 7. A rope-dancer balancing an empty 
pitcher on his chin—dedicated to William H. 
Seward. 

No. 8. A man crushed to death under several 
tons of green paper, which fell from a scaffold- 
ing over his head. A frightful picture—dedi- 
cated to Salmon P. Chase. 

No. 9. A white man embracing a negro 
wench. An immodest. picture—dedicated to 
Charles Sumner. 

No. 10. Forty thieves breaking into a govern- 
ment treasury—dedicated to the friends of the 
administration. 

No. 11. Five satyrs teaching the devil how to 
lie—dedicated to the editors of the Albany 
Evening Journal. 
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No. 12. A crowd of negroes stripping the 
shirt off the body of a white man, and leaving 
him naked—dedicated to the last Congress. 

No. 13. A throng of white men and negroes 
setting fire tothe temple of Liberty. An im- 
meuse picture; canvas 40 feet by 24—dedicated 
to the republican party. 

No. 14. A drunken white man, with his face 
painted like a negro, holding a banjo in his 
hand, in the act of singing, “John Brown’s 
soul is marching on,”—dedicated to John W: 
Forney. 

No. 15. A picture of the infernal regions, with 
the devils all unchained. Labelled, “ The 
United “tates in the reign of Lincoln I.” 

No. 16. Haman, hanging on the gallows 
which he prepared for Mordecai—dedicated to 
the editors of the Evening Post. 

No. 17. “The Union League,” being the pic- 
ture of a mob of white men and negroes trying 


.to split a rail labelled “ The Union.” 


No. 18. Diplomatic dinner at the White 
House. His Black Excellency the Minister 
from Hayti seated between Mrs. Lincoln and the 
charming Miss Chase. The seats of the rest of 
diplomatic corps all vacant. John W. Forney 
standing behind the chair of the Haytien Min- 
ister dressed as a waiter. A very spirited 
painting. 

No. 19. Henry Ward Beecher, in the act of 
praying to the devil to send famine, pestilence 
and the sword upon a slavery-cursed Union. 

No. 20. Revereud Doctors Cheever ‘and Tyng, 
at a clandestine interview with Satan, in front 
of the pulpit in Cheever’s church. Satan in 
the act of delivering an opinion in favor of a 
superior race of men, to spring from an amal- 
gamation of whites and blacks—Cheever and 
Tyng appear delighted. A fine painting, and 
excellent likenesses of the three worthy friends 

No. 21. A copperhead chasing a huge black 
snake, which is running away with affrighted 
velocity. 

These paintings will form one of the most re- 
markable picture galleries in the country, not 
only on account of their great merit as works 
of art, but as well for their historical and local 
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{nterest. It is hinted that the next Congress 
will purchase the whole gallery, and make it a 
permanent attraction to draw literary men and 
artists from all parts of the world to Washing- 
ton. 


Marcu 18th, 1863. 
To the Editor of the Old Guard : 

An allusion made in your Omnium of this 
month (March) to the imposition of the oath of 
allegiance, by the New York Board of Super- 
visors, upon all county officials, brings to mind 
some interesting facts, which ought to be men- 
tioned in connection with this affair. 

1. This unconstitutional oath (framed by the 
abolition federalists in Congress, for the express 
intent of swearing down the democratic party 
creed) was proposed in the Board by Supervisor 
Purdy, a “ Democrat!” 

2. Every so-called democratic member of the 
Board voted to impose it upon all the county 
officials! 

3. In pursuance of the resolution of the Su- 
pervisors, blank forms of the oath were sent to 
every county office! 

4. It was taken in some offices by all the em- 
ployees; in others it was rejected by all. To 
recapitulate: 

lt was taken by the County Clerk, Register, 
District Attorney, Clerk of Superior Court, 
Clerk of Marine Court, and their underlings. 

It was refused by the Surrogate and Sherif 
and their employees. . 

The Judges were not asked to take it, I be- 
lieve. 

5. The Supervisors ordered in their resvlu- 
tion, that no county official refusing to take the 
oath should be paid his salary. Yet nobody’s 
pay has been stopped, and “nobody is hurt!” 

Quiz. 


No Hell for States. 

Henry Ward Beecher says, in his Indepen- 
dent, “there is no hell for States.” Alas! it 
would be a happy thing for Beecher if there 
were no hell for anything else. 


Talking to our Teeth. 

A very small specimen of an editor in New 
Jersey, who spends about eight hours in twenty- 
four abusing the editor of Taz OLp Guarp, now 


threatens that he will tell us some very hard 
things to our “very teeth.” Well, let him talk 
to our teeth to his heart’s content, so long as he | 
does not exhibit the impudent vanity of sup- 
posing himself capable of talking to our reason. 


Drinking in Small Measures. 

An abolition editor, who seems ambitious to 
compliment John Van Buren for his late ser- 
vices in the Lincoln cause, says: “ We rejoice 
to learn that Mr. Van Buren has given up 
drinking in @ great measure.” But we are not 


informed how often he drinks in a smal cne. 


A Dog that Barks. 

A cotemporary accuses us of being a “Sir 
Oracle, who says: ‘When 1 speak, let no dog 
bark”” But it seems that one dog, at least, 
does bark. 


Gen. Butler and Juvenal. 

Gen. Butler is reported as quoting Juvenal m 
a recent public speech. We affectionately ad- 
vise him to heed well these lines of his favorite 
author: 

“ A tyrant seldom life doth end, 
But by the sword, which God Coth send.” | 
Copperhead, Mulatto and Greenback 

Democrats. 

There are now three kinds of democrats, ac- 
cording to the newspapers: 

Ist. The Copperheads--the original, simon 
pure kind—who are so called from the copper 
head of liberty on the old cent of the United 
States, which they have adopted as a fitting 
badge of their principles. - 

2d. Mulatto democrats, so called from the fact 
that they are a faded type of black republicans. 

3d. Greenback den.ocrats, a set of political 
camp-followers, who follow Lincoln for what- 
ever spoils he may, from time to time, throw 
down to them. 


A Voice of Peace from the Pulpit. 
Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, recently closed 
a sermon in the following words: 
“Blow from the South, 0 winds of God, and 
bring us tidings of reconciliation and love!— 


Blow from the North, O winds of God, and carry 
back the message cf fraternity and peace. Scat 
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ter the darkness, roll away the clouds, and give 
unto us all once more the sunshine of tranquil 
rest! Under the shadow of thy wings we make 
our refuge; O God, give us peace !” 


What a happy contrast to the bloody and 
brutal fulminations of nine-tenths of the pul- 
pits at the present time! For every one such 
true minister of the gospel of Christ there are 
a thousand clerical war-howlers, who equally 
disgrace their sacred office and their humanity. 


The Rebellion ending Lincoln. 

A Rev. Mr. Rice, from. New Hampshire, has vis- 
ited Mr. Lincoln, and declares that “he says, if 
God spares his life, he will pnt an end to this 
rebellion.” But, alas! the way he is going on, 
the rebellion will put an end to him. 


A Shepherd who Slays his Sheep. 

In a late prayer, Dr. Tyng compared the peo- 
ple of the United States to sheep, and the Pres- 
ident to a shepherd. It may be so, in one sense, 
for shepherds sometimes both shear and slay 
their sheep. 


Pigmies and Priests. 

Over the name of “Cymon,” a lady of New 
York has published a clever little poem, in a 
pamphlet, entitled: “Tae Piewres anv THE 
Priests: Showing how some Dismal Pagans 
were Converted toa Lively Faith.’ The poem 
opens with this verse, evidently referring to 
Barnum: 


There was a great Magician, Bamboozleem his name, 
A quizzical old Wizard, and mighty was his fame; i 
With cabalistic spells he could fasten and release, 
Turfrdblack men into white ones, and wise men into geese. 


Then the President is irreverently referred to 
in the following lines: 


There was another old Enchanter in the land of whick I 
sing, 

Was said t» be an honest man, so the people made him 
King, 

But blood and tears deface the records of his reign— 

{lis aru ies were defeated, his kingdom rent in twain, 

A second-rate Magician was this feeble old Foo-foo, 

For half his realm seceded to his rival, Bully-boe. 


Tuen let us see how this wicked woman 
speaks of the Cabinet and the Generals-in 
Chief: 


Then all his wicked ministers they put their heads to 
gether, 

And, being wily sorcerers, they made things worse than 
ever; 

They swindled, swaggered, bullied, surpassing all belief; 

Set up enchanted crocodiles for Generals-in-Chief. 

Mayor Opdyke and his associate contractors 
are next celebrated after the fullowing fashion: 


And ghouls there were, who preyed upon the soldiers 
of the State; 

Stripped off their hides, drank up their blood, their 
hearts and livers ate ; 

With certain vile and ravenous beasts, with vultares’ 
claws and bodies, 

By science yet unclassified, but people called them 
Shoddies. 


The reader is next treated to a description of 
Bamboozleem's Elfin Wedding, and finally the 
Wizard rises in the air on a flying hippopota 
mus, scattering hundbills to the gaping multi- 
tude. The poem isa hit at the humbugsof the 
times, of which the powers at “ Washytwad- 
dledom” are.the chief. As we have said, the 
author is a lady, and a resident of New York 
city. Printed by Baker & Godwin, No. 1 
Spruce street. 


Copperheads and Black Snakes. 

The republicans call democrats “ copperheads” 
—the democrats retort by calling republicans 
“black snakes.” If the snake family ever get to 
fighting, save us from the fate of the black 
snakes, say we. 


An Earnest Warning to Wealthy Re- 
publicans. : 

The wealthy republicans, in all our cities and 
towns, are encouraging the formation of incen- 
diary mobs, called, in mockery Union Leagues 
the object of which is to threaten and intimi- 
date democrats. Can these gentlemen be aware 
of what they are doing? Do they not know 
that, if they do provoke violence upon demo. 
crats, their own persons and property will be 
sure to fall victims to the fury which their 
threats are kizdling in the bosoms of the mass- 
es? We entreat these fools and madmen to be 
warned in time; for if they provoke a civil 
strife, their property will be scattered among 
the mob as the very first fruits of their folly 
and crime. Seven-teuths of the fighting mus. 
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ele in all our cities are against them. For their 
own sakes we warn them beware 


Governinent Thieves. 


The thieving and frauds lately brought to 
light in the New York Custom House, and 
which exist in every corner where the fatal 
' genius of the administration extends, reminds 
one of the following passage in Coleman’s “Sur- 
render of Calais :” 


“I love my country, boy. Ungraced by fortune,” 


I dare aspire to the proud name of patriot. 
If any bear that title to misuse it,— 
Decking their devilships in angel seeming, 
To glut their own particular appetites ;— 
UF uny, midst a people's misery, 

Peed sut by filching from the public good, 
Which they profess is nearest to their hearts 
The curses of their country fullow them.” 


Sumner on Obeying the Laws. 


Senator Sumner in a late speech said: “the 
man who refuses to obey the laws ought to be 
hanged.” In 1851 he counseled the people not 
to obey the law to render up fugitive slaves, as 
demanded by the constitution, in these words: 


“I am bound to disobey this act. Sir, I will 
not dishonor this home of the Pilgrims and of 
the Revolution by admitting—nay, I cannot 
believe—that this bill will be executed here.” 


At the same time Phillips declared: 


“We confess that we intend to trainye under 
foot the Censtitution of this country.” 


These be the sticklers for law. 


A Model Military Despatch. 


The following despatch of the eccentric Mar- 
shal Boufflers to the French King, after an un- 
fortunate battle, reminds us of events that now 
sometimes transpire in this country : 


Sire: This is to let your Majesty understand, 
that, to your immortal honor and the destruc- 
tion of the Confederates, your troops have lost 
another battle. Artagan did wonders; Rohan 
performed miracles; Guiche did wonders; Gat- 
tion performed miracles. The whole army dis- 
tinguished themselves, and eveybody did won- 
ders, And toconclude the wonders of the day, 
I can assure your Majesty that, though you 
* have lost the field of battle, you have not lost 

an inch of ground. The enemy marched be- 
hind us with respect, and we ran away from 
them as bold as lions.” 


Fallen Democrats. 

A cotemporary thinks it strange that those 
democrats who have gone over to the Black Re- 
publicans should be among the most extreme 
abolitionists. The same thing was seen in the 
Angel of Light,who, after he fell, made an awfal 
devil. 


Great Purchase and Sale of Damaged 

Democrats. 

James T. Brady, a criminal lawyer of consid. 
erable repute, has been professionally retained 
to plead the cause of the administration at the 
var of public justice, before which it is now ar- 
raigned for high crimes and misdemeanors. Mr- 
Brady has before pleaded the cause of many a 
thief and murderer for a fee; but never did he 
receive a retainer which so taxes his ability and 
his self-respect as this one. It isall in the way 
of business; as much so, as if he had been em- 
ployed to plead the cause of old John Brown, 
John Van Buren, a wandering minstrel of a 
good deal of fame for his joking propensities has 
also been retained in the same cause. It is the 
last joke of the Prince. He is a chronic bolter 
from the d mocratic party and is never happy 
unless he is either bolting, or working his way 
back far enough into the party to enable him 
to make a new bolt. Several other democrats 
of easy virtue have been drawn over to the ab- 
olition ranks by the powerful attractive force of 
Greenbacks, of which Mr. Lincoln has $20,000, 
000 for his own “secret” use by the kindness of 
the late Congress. He can buy the hide and 
tallow of thousands of fishy politivians with 
this money. Bnt the people know that they 
are bought, and listen to what they have to say 
with the same respect and confidence that they 
listen to a lawyer who is hired to plead the case 
of a thief in acourt of justice. By these things 
the people see that they must look, not to the 
mere politicians, but to themse/ves for the virtue 
and courage to carry their countrv safely 
through the terrible crisis. 


The Disunion League. 

A political organization of all sizes and stripes 
of fanatics, contractors, abolitionists and fishy 
democrats has been effected under the title of 


the “Loyal National League.” 
their pledge of membership: 
“We pledge ourselves to an uneonditional 


The following is 
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loyalty to the Government of the United States, 
to an unwavering support of its efforts to sup- 


press the rebellion, and to spare no endeavor to” 


maintain unimpaired the | national unity.” 
It will be noticed here is no pledge to support 
and defend the éonstitution and laws; no ex- 
pressed desire to restore the Union. The “na- 
tional unity” it means, isa consolidated national 
government, built on the ruins of the Govern- 
ment of the States established by our fathers. 
There is nothing in this pledge inconsistent 
with the declaration of the republican leader 
of the House of Congress, that: “with our con- 
sent the Union shall never be restored under 
the Constitution as it is.” In one word, it is a 
new league of old-fashioned federalism, so long 
dead and buried in this country. It is really a 
disunion organization. Every man who joins it 
who is not a federalist and disunionist, is fooled 
and cheated. The national unity it talks about, 
means the destruction of the State Governments 
on which the present Union rests for support. 
It is a revolutionary and treasonous organization 
which ought to be met in every township by a 
CénstitvTiovAL LeaGus, to expose ita revolu 

tionary dangers. 

Resisting the Laws. 

The Republican papers while they are trying 
to stir up mobs to destroy the lives and property 
of democrats, and while they are calling upon 
the Administration to commit illegal violence 
upon the persons and property of all who are 
not abolition traitors, declare that these assailed 
and threatened democrats are preparing to resist 
the laws. But the calumniators know that 
democrats are preparing to do nosuch thing. 
Democrats will resist nolaw. That is just what 
we are trying to do; to cause the constitution 
and the laws to be respected and preserved, 
The Republicans are for destroying the consti- 
tution and the laws together; and for ruling 
th- country with a despotism which is a viola- 
tion of all law. Democrats will not resist even 
the illegal acts of the late traitor Congress, ex- 
cept by lawful means of the ballot and. the 
courts. While these are left we will appeal to 
them alone for redres$ and protection. But, we 
do warn the madmen that, if they dare to sweep 
the courts and the ballot away, then muscle be- 
cvities the law; the great, the sacred, the eter- 
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nal law and right of the insulted majeaty of 
the people. The hard hands and the iron 
hearts of the masses of the American people 
will beat and strike one way if the shallow de- 
spots shall dare to put in execution this pro- 
gramme of destroying liberty by breaking down 
the Governments of the States. No law will be 
resisted ; but /awless power will be whenever the 
people find that the ballot and courts of justive 
are swept away. The truth of the matter ia, 
that those who are seeking to destroy the laws, 
accuse us of a design to resist the laws, It is, 
over again, the old trick of burglars screaming 
“ stop thief!” 


The Difference. 


Thare is not a democrat inoneof the Northern 
States who is not with all the powers of his 
soul, devoted to the Constitution and the Union 
—not one who is not determined never to relin 
quish the hope and the effort to reestablish it on 
its old foun‘ations of the rights and perfect 
equality of the States. On the other hand 
there is not a single supporter of this Adminis- 
tration who is not bent on the everlasting de- 
struction of the Union in order to destroy the 
institutions of the southern half of it. That is the 


. difference between Democrats and Republicana, 


Hon. D. W. Voorhees of Indiana. 


The engraving we-publish in this number of 
one of the boldest and most effective defenders 
of the Constitution, is an excellent likeness. 
Mr. Voorhees is, we believe, about the youngest 
member of Congress, but he has proved himself 
to be.a wise statesman, as well as an honest man. 
We know of no American who approaches se 
near to the energy and the classic style of Burke 
as this young son of Indiana. 





A New Boox.—A rare and thrilling 
book, of the following title, is in press : 


“The Prisoner of State ; or, Despotism reveal- 
ed as it has been practiced in the United States 
by executive assumption and exercise of arbi- 
trary power. By D. A. Manony, one of its vic- 
tims, New-York* Carletop, Publisher, 413- 
Broadway.” 
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“In my judgment the life of a-people consists inthe preser- 


vation of their liberties , not inthe extent of their dominion” 


tor The Old Guard 








